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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY is a book of which we need say little in this advertisement. Unity of Jan. 21 contained 
a review of the book copied from the Chicago Zimes, Last week’s issue contained an original review of it by J. V.B. The 
Inter Occan says: ‘* The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to be profoundly interesting.’’ The 
Evening Journal says: ‘‘ How he evolves histheory . . . iswell worth reading and judging for one’s self.’’ 

The price of this book is one dollar. We regard it as worth the money, and have no intention of making any- 
reduction. 

But we are anxious to add a thousand names to the subscription list of Unity before March 1, the beginning of a new 
volume, and therefore we wish to offer our friends a sufficient inducement to help us bring this about. 

It has been urged on us that a do//ar offer is the most attractive to those who order by mail, on account of the conven- 
ience of slipping a dollar bill into a letter instead of taking the trouble to procure a bank draft or postal order. We shall 
be glad to test this theory, and therefore make the following offer : 

Send us one dollar, with the name of a new subscriber to Unity for eight months, and we will send a copy of ‘The Evo- 
lution of Immortality,’’ free by mail. If you can induce a friend to subscribe, the book will cost you nothing. If not, 
you can get the book at the regular price, and make some one a present of Unity without further outlay. 

This advertisement will meet the eyes of some who are not subscribers. If any such will send one dollar with his own 


subscription for eight months, we will send the book as before described. 


The foregoing offer applies only to new subscriptions, not to renewals. But if any subscriber not in arrears will send us 
his renewal for a year with $1.50, and 50 cents additional, or $2.00 in all, we will send a copy of the book. 
These offers hold good until March 1. | 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


£75 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A GENTLEMAN 1n Kent, England, has started an ‘: Indus- 
trial Inebriate Farm,’’ to be a refuge for the drink-smitten 
who desire to reform. 


THROUGH the hand to the brain is beginning to be the cry 
of the educationalist. Probably through the hand to the 
conscience is soon to be the word of the reformer. 


THE theologian in some quarters continues to say, ‘* Doubt 
miracles, particularly the miracles of Jesus, and the whole 
scheme of salvation falls to the ground ;’’ to which the scien- 
tific student replies, ‘‘ Establish miracles, in your theological 
sense, and the whole fabric of human knowledge falls; for 
there is no dependence on testimony, and no trusting the 
uniformity of Nature.”’ 


THE lightning rod really protects, not by catching the 
forked lightning in its flight, but by quietly conducting the 
accumulating fluid from the atmosphere, before it is over- 
charged, into the receptive earth. ‘This illustrates the high- 
est spiritual service of the church. It should be a quiet, per- 
sistent force, controlling discordant elements, checking way- 
ward impulses, and restoring equilibrium to distracted lives. 


Mr. JOHN Mor -ey is undertaking to get a law through the 
English Parliament which may well engage the attention of our 
American legislators. It is for the regulation of the children 
of the street. ‘‘ Under the age of eight no child isto be al- 
lowed to sell at all; and under the age of fourteen, not after 
Io P. M. in summer, and g P. M. in winter. Children arrested 
will be detained, but not in a prison. The bill is intended 
to apply to all towns of 30,000 and upward of inhabitants.’’ 


At the request of Archdeacon Farrar, the poet Whittier has 
written the inscription for the memorial window to Milton, 
to be place’ in St. Margaret’s church, London, the gift of 
Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. The inscription is as 
follows: 


“The New World honors him whose lofty plea 
For England’s freedom made her own more sure; 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall.be 
Their common freehold while both worlds endure,”’ 


In these days of controversy, discussion is inevitable; aye, 
destruction of many old ideas is also inevitable ; but let him 
who enters this arena remember Emerson’s words: ‘‘ No good 
man vaunts disbelief, but only aims to put a real motive and 
law in the place of the false ones removed.’’ And let him 
work in such a way as in some measure to merit the words which 
Oliver Wendell Holmes applied to Emerson: ‘‘An icono- 
clast without a hammer, who took down our idols from their 
pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an act of worship.’’ 


An English exchange reports a discussion on board an 
Indian Ocean steamer between four gentlemen—a German, 
a Swede, a Dane and an Englishman—concerning the future 
national leadership of the world. They had been passing ten 
Or more years in the far east. 
England holds that ascendency now, but they also agreed that 
in the future China was to assume such an ascendency. A 
corroborative hint was found in the fact that there were thirty- 
four government students aboard that ship on their way to 
study navigation, mining and military engineering in Eng- 
land and France. GoodSt. Agatha, in George Eliot’s poem, 


They unanimously azreed that | 


said it was grand to go on pilgrimages, but sometimes it takes 
the conceit out of one. If one wants to preserve the faith 
that he and his are the best and biggest things in the world, 
he must needs stay very close at home. 


Mr. Barrows in last week’s issue of his paper, the Chrts- 
tian Register, gives an interesting account of a visit to the 
Elmira Reformatory, which we wish might be read by every 
voter in the country. ‘To secure it we wish every reader of 
Unity would subscribe for the Christian Register, because he 
is to continue the study in a subsequent issue. In this article 
he says: ‘‘ The more rational idea of prison management is 
good light, good food, but no luxury; for luxuries enervate. 
But in this institution the visitor cannot help feeling that 
there is a power of mind and conscience at work.’’ 


WE learn that an International Council of Women, culled 
by the National Woman Suffrage Association, is to be held 
in Washington, D. C., opening March 25, and closing April 
1, 1888, and that it ‘‘ will be by far the most important and 
influential gathering of women that the world has ever seen.”’ 
Aside from the direct good accomplished by such organiza- 
tions as this and the Association for the Advancement of Wom- 
en, there is certainly a vast indirect helpfulness in the noble 
spirit of unity which it encourages, as well as in the mental and 
spiritual development induced by intellectual friction. 


WE quote the following pathetic recital froma little article 
by Frances Willard on ‘‘ Our Bondage.’’ ‘‘ During sixteen 
blessed years,’’ she says, “I had feet uncramped, limbs un- 
fettered, trunk unbandaged, hair untwisted, and, largely as a 
consequence, spirit blithe as a singing skylark. Living in 
the country, and in much isolation, my dear mother permit- 
ted to her daughters the almost unexampled bliss of freedom 
in both body and mind. There wasno hill toohigh to climb, 
and no tree, for that matter; no valley too deep to explore, no 
brook too wet to wade. Out-door air, simple food, eight 
hours’ sleep in every twenty-four—all these beatitudes were 
ours. But there came aday—alas! the dark day of my youth 
—on which I was as literally caught out of the fields and pas- 
tures as was ever a young colt; confronted by a long dress 
that had been made for me, corsets and high-heeled shoes 
that had been bought, hair-pins and ribbons for my straying 
locks,and I was told that it simply ‘ wouldn’t answer’ to ‘ run 
wild’ another day. Company from the city was expected ; I 
must be made presentable ; I ‘ had gof to look like other folks.’ 
That was a long time ago, but I have never known a single 
physically reasonable day since that sweet May morning, when 
I cried in vain for longer lease of liberty. Those ‘adorn- 
ments’—the inquisition of fashion—changed my outlook on 
the world. A caged bird became my fitting emblem. Of a 
shy, sensitive nature, I yielded at once to the inevitable. But 
my high heels threw me out of poise, and I wouldn’t try to 
walk more than was necessary in the clinging folds of that long, 
tight-fitting gown. Hence I ceased to be a denizen of God’s 
beautiful out-doors; was a rambler and climber no more, but 
gave myself to books, and have remained in my cage—the 
house—right on through the years.’’ She concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘Instead of the walk I would like to take, had I 
the old-time conditions—the modest, simple, short dress, 
loose jacket, and broad-rimmed hat of auld lang-syne—I pen 


this jeremiade, and bid God-speed to the earnest-hearted 


woman who, in roaring Gotham, plans for us women a cos- 
tume that hints at better days.’’ To such a feeling appeal 
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from the woman of sense the woman of fashion cannot cer- 
tainly turn a deaf ear, while all students of the practical sci- 
ence of fitting clothes for women will doubtless be spurred 
to more suitable invention, to which the delicate tribute 
paid to Annie Jenness Miller must urge them on. 


ACCORDING to recent reports there appears a new phase in 
the opposition to Professor Wceodrow, of Columbia, S. C., 
and his qualified acceptance ofevolution. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Woodrow was dismissed from his chair 1n 
the Theological Seminary on this account some time ago. 
Since then, however, he has continued his work as a professor 
in the university of South Carolina. It seems now that some 
of the theological students desire private instruction of the 
professor, which he declined to give, lest he should appear 
to be pushing his views into the circle from which he had 
been dismissed. These students then matriculated in the 
university, in order to hear his lectures. Says a New York 
Tribune dispatch: ‘‘ When the seminary faculty ascertained 
this, a boycott was determined upon. Thestudents were vis- 
ited, and told that attendance upon Woodrow’s lectures was 
injuring the seminary ; that outside friends would withhold 
contributions; that the support of those who persisted in at- 
tending would be cut off; and that the attendance upon the 
lectures of Doctor Woodrow was in direct opposition to the 
will of the church. The boycott was for a time complete, 
but some of the seminary students have informed the faculty 
that they purpose to continue attending the Woodrow lec- 
tures. No other action has been taken by the faculty.’’ This 
warning about the loss of ‘‘ contributions’’ does not reach a 
very prophetic plane when the issue is one between what is 
true and what is not true. It is not confined, however, to 
Southern Presbyterian theological schools, and persons of 
very short memories can recall something of the same warn- 
ing in the discussions of more liberal households of faith. We 
appreciate the value of money in all moral and religious work; 
but in the long run it is much less than the power of just 
principles and ideas. These comes out ahead at last, whether 
rich men endow them or not. That was a homely saying of 
Lincoln, and wise as homely: ‘‘ You can fool all the people 
sometimes, and you can fool some people all the time, but 
you cxn't fool all the people all the time! ’’ 


THERE is cold weather in the city, but there is winter only 
in the country. One night recently the senior editor went to 
sleep in the city with the thermometer dipping towards zero, 
and woke up next morning a hundred and forty miles away, 
to find himself in the heart of winter, splendid winter ; white- 
ness, everywhere—snow, drifting, piling, deep, cumulative 
snow on everything. The thermometer had got down eighteen 
or twenty below, but this was splendid winter, and about six 
in the morning he found himself standing on the platform of 
the railway station of Spring Green, Wis., wondering what 
had become of the twenty-seven years that intervened be- 
tween that morning and the time when he was a busy mem- 
ber of the village school. The air seemed just as electric now 
as then, and there was more of an appetite for a sleigh ride. 
Three miles across the snow, over the new Wisconsin river 
bridge, and he saw for the first time the Hillside Home School, 
finished,equipped and running, with its five teachers, fourteen 
family pupils, and fifteen or twenty day pupils from the neigh- 
boring farm houses. ‘To the writer the gratification was keen 
over this flowering of the old homestead; but one day was 
all he had to give tothis his country parish, his oldest charge. 
Croup, lung-fever and others of their ominous ilk had been 
around, so some of the children could not be out in the even- 
ing, and the Millet pictures had to be shown for their benefit 
at one of the farm houses in the afternoon. In the evening, 
the lecture and the pictures were given in the chapel toa 
good audience, some of whom had ridden three or four 
miles through the cold. The showman had to hurriedly pack 
up after the lecture, and skim along that three miles of snow 
to head off the ten o’clock train, which came leisurely and la- 
boredly along at one o’clock next morning, and the city pas- 
tor was five hours late the next day, disappointing his confir- 
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mation class. The city class could little understand that 
their pastor had been metamorphosed meanwhile, and for 
twenty-four hours he had been the farmer boy, the Wisconsin 
missionary, and a country parson allin one. He had been 
home, and still was dack home again. 


THE January Unitarian Review, among many other good 
things, contains an interesting sketch from the pen of the 
Hon. George W. Julian, of anti-slavery fame, entitled ‘‘ A 
Search after Truth.’’ After speaking of his Quaker associates, 
of his early readings and of his indebtedness to such minds as 
Parker, Lucretia Mott and others, he says: ‘“ I accepted the 
necessity of the case as well as I could, still holding on to my 
conservative Unitarianism as the best thing I could do, but as 
a sort of provisional faith, the real foundations of which I 
hoped in some way to ascertain at some future time. I went 
about my daily business, but with an unappeased interest 1n 
theological problems ; and it was more than a dozen years later 
before I found myself logically compelled, as a finality, to sur- 
render every form and quality of supernaturalism, and to take 
my stand with the radical wing of the Unitarian body, and 
such independent thinkers as agreed with it, in demanding 
absolute freedom of thought. I had been most anxious to 
reach a different conclusion, I had earnestly sought the 
blessing of mental repose in a divinely authenticated faith ; 
but I could not purchase that blessing at the cost of my un- 
derstanding. I became convinced of the natural origin of 
Christianity, because I found it impossible to believe in the 
supernatfiral. I reached this final theological landing after 
much mental anxiety, a good deal of reading, and by a train 
of thought which yielded me no intellectual peace till | 
allowed it to have its way. My reason compelled me to 
agree with Mrs. Child, that ‘ the idea that Christianity is a 
special revelation, made up all at once, and entirely by itself, 
is as irrational as to suppose that the world was made in six 
days. Christianity was a growth. ‘The past flowed into the 
present, and left much of its deposit; and even so will the 
present pass into the future. There is a perpetual process of 
evolution in things of the mind, as well as in the forms of 
matter.” My Unitarian experience during the years I was 
struggling to be satisfied with my semi-orthodox faith in some 
respects strikingly resembled that of Harriet Martineau, as 
detailed in her charming Autobiography; but I did not fol- 
low her into Positivism, and the disbelief in a future life. I 
did not abjure religion altogether, because one of its accepted 
foundations gave way; while, in bravely facing the great 
duties and trials of life, I gradually found strength and tran- 
quillity of mind. During the long years of the anti-slavery 
conflict I found that, just in proportion as I gave my heart 
unselfishly to the work, the doctrinal doubts and anxieties 
that had so troubled me faded away, and seemed unworthy of 
a man who loved his neighbor and believed in the brother- 
hood of his race. My whole moral nature was lifted up by 
sincere consecration to my grand task; and I realized at last 
that ‘ with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,’ that 
‘ the tree of knowledge is not that of life,’ and that the only Safe 
‘plan of salvation ’ is that of personal duty and endeavor. 
* * x Sigs * * * * * 
As regards my early devotion to Unitarianism as a sect, a 
wider acquaintance with books, and forty odd years of active 
life and practical contact with men of all opinions, have 
somewhat modified my views and tempered my zeal; but, as 
a powerful and heroic protest against false dogmas, and 4 
great stride towards the inevitable goal of free thought, I 
honor it, and thank it more than words can express. Nor am 
I left without religious faith and hope. For reasons which 
satisfy my understanding without any support from supernat- 
uralism, I am atheist. I believe in personal immortality on 
the strength of the human affections, and because I can not 
believe that the unappeasable hunger of the soul for so price- 
less a blessing was implanted to be ungratified and mocked. 
I believe in the simple humanity of Jesus, and the renovating 
and ever-unfolding power of his life and teachings in lifting 
humantty to higher and yet higher conditions. While I 
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accept these ideas as rational and satisfying, lam nota scoffer 
at any form of faith, because I believe all forms are the prod- 
uct of causes from which they have inevitably been evolved, 
and that this continuing process of evolution will at last give 
the world a perfect religion, as the outcome and counterpart 
of a perfected humanity. Ido not, therefore, believe in the 
gospel of human despair, and that the work of creation is an 
abortion, but that ‘all we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist,—not its semblance, but itself.’ ’’ 


THE Christian Union, in an editorial note (Jan. 19), 
thinks that ‘‘in such a time as this, when all faiths are under- 
going re-examination, and many minds are in a state of more 
or less doubt respecting what have been regarded as funda- 
mental doctrines of orthodox theology, a large catholicity is 
demanded, and a large latitude fer difference, not only in 
methods of statement, but of theological opinion respecting 
even the more central doctrine.’’ In thesame note it says 
frankly: ‘* We do not insist upon the dogma of the Trinity, 
which is a philosophical deduction from, and not an expressed 
declaration of, Scripture. But it stands as a representative for 
loving reverence for the Father manifest in nature, the Son re- 
vealed in Jesus, and the Holy Ghost indwelling in the human 
consciousness, and it is truly entitled to be treated of with respect 
by all who have respect for the deepest experience of humanity.’’ 
It is safe to say that some element of truth has hidden in every 
great and widely prevalent belief, however inadequate its ex- 


pression; not only safe, but wiser to think this and to discern 


that element of truth than to lose sight of it in easy ridicule 
of the imperfect expression. We disparage that essential 
nature in which we all have interest and share, when we ad- 
mit that any large portion of humanity ever found help and 
comfort in unmixed falsehood and error. 


The War Prospect. 


Isaiah predicted the time when swords should be beaten into 
plow-shares; Cicero taught the ‘‘ universal brotherhood of 
mankind;’’ Lucian said the human race would yet ‘‘cast 
aside its weapons, and all nations learn to love;’’ and Jesus 
made peace and love the foundation of his religion. But 
war has still held its own. Christians soon reversed Jesus’ 
principles; for centuries waged religious wars for him who 
gave his chief blessing to peace-makers, and sacked cities in 
the name of him who said, ‘‘ Love your enemies.’’ Nor do 
they yet condemn war so much as they do the doubt whether 
Noah built the ark. 

But more and more the evidence grows that Jesus and 
Cicero were right, and that the prophecy of Isaiah and Lucian 
will yet come true. Wars are themselves the most powerful 
argument for peace,—an argument which is beginning to tell 
on the public mind. ‘They are quite too costly a custom;— 
and the New York /Vation once said the cost of that little one 
in Afghanistan alone would have bought out the Irish land- 
lords, and honestly and forever settled the Irish question. 
War is too criminal a custom; and men are beginning to 
ask why we should hang a highwayman for killing one man, 
and honor Napoleon for killing two millions? Is the moral 
law altered by epaulets ? 

And after all the cost and crime, wars accomplish so 
littie! Usually they have only, as Lowell says, ‘‘ shifted the 
boundaries on the map, and put one ugly head instead of 
another on the coins which the people paid to the tax- 
gatherer.’’ Froude, though friendly to the British govern- 
ment, said the Zulu war had left the troubles there worse than 
it found them, and had brought England only a debt for 
murdering 12,000 defenders of their native land. The in- 
dustrial classes are learning that wars are only a wicked waste, 
paid out of their own pocket, and giving nothing but grief in 
return. ‘The wasteis, besides, ever growing greater and more 
barbarous with progress in the invention and use of explo- 
Sives. 

But this very increase of the evil is bringing a new hope of 
its end. Its mere cost is threatening to bankrupt nations ; 
and very significant was that memorial for international arbi- 
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tration recently sent to Washington from military England, 
and signed by over 200 members.of the House of Commons. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in introducing it, said that the ‘‘ whole 
world is startled at the new aspect of war,’’ which the prog- 
ress of science is bringing,—and that the cost of European 
armaments had increased twenty-five per cent in the last ten 
years. At that rate the world will soon have to pay so much 
for its fighting that there will be nothing left for food. The 
increasing fatality of war works to the same end. A morn- 
ing paper, commenting on a new dynamite gun, which prom- 
ised to be able to annihilate allour present forts and navies,— 
called it a ‘* peace-maker.’’ Possibly we shall yet reach the 
‘¢Vril’’ which Bulwer fancied,—and which by its very dead- 


liness ended war, and forced nations to be peaceable. 
H. M. S. 


OnE of the Stuart kings of England asked the release of a 
number of Huguenots, who were languishing in the Bastile 
for no offense but their religion. ‘‘ What would your master 
say,’’ retorted the French king, ‘‘ if I were to ask the release 
of the criminals he keeps under lock and key in Newgate ?’’ 
‘*He would let you have every man of them if you claimed 
them as brethren,’’ was the clever retort of the English am- 
bassador. —Fxchange. ; 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 

aPpC paitvuia gpuvue po--- 

$s The best parlor for the purpose is the one where the wel- 
me is the heartiest, and everybody is most apt to feel at 
»yme; or if no parlor is convenient, the school-house comes 
ee. There is some one in the company able, and only too 
lad to be able, to be at the parlor organ every Sunday, rain 
rshine. There are others who agree together that they will 
pen their mouths and sing, and they prepare themselves ac- 
ordingly—and the result is that pretty nearly all join in. 
‘here are others willing to take turns at the reading, and they 
repare themselves for that part so as to do it at their best.’’ 

radually the circle will grow until it develops into the 

beral church that is destined to become a power for good in 
1e community. 


The Saving Power of the Religion of Love. 


In response to our note in the issue of January 21, we have 
received various answers to the question, ‘ Is the religion of 
love inefficient ?’’ from which we print the following, and 
hope our readers will re-read the paragraph which called them 
forth, in order that they may be better able to understand the 
statements of our,correspondents, and that they may consider 
and reconsider for themselves. We forbear comment, but 
hope that our readers will give these topics serious consid- 
eration. 


The teaching of fear may have a more immediate effect, 
but it is an effect which is lost when the pressure is removed. 
Depravity is ignorance, and love is the greatest educator. 
Fear gives the soul it oppresses a weapon to turn against itself, 
—defiance ; love, by disarming them, puts them at its mercy. 

b. A. Be 


If love has proved inefficient for the cure of any evil, it is 
because no leverage has been found for the efficient applica- 
tion of its mighty power. Steam needs an engine, or its force 
will be dissipated in cloudy and profitless vapor. Do not 
say that love is anything less than omnipotent until its virtue 
has been fairly tried. Recall the fable of the sun, the wind, 
and the traveler’s cloak. C. 


All ¢rue religion, doubtless, is embraced in the grand sum- 
mary of love to God and man—the religion most prominently 
taught and inculcated by Jesus Christ and the Apostles, and 
pre-eminently and emphatically the religion best calculated 
to restrain the vicious and depraved. 

BEVERLY SHELEY. 


In Unity of Jan. 21, you ask, ‘‘ Is‘the religion of love in- 
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from the woman of sense the woman of fashion cannot cer- 
tainly turn a deaf ear, while all students of the practical sci- 
ence of fitting clothes for women will doubtless be spurred 
to more suitable invention, to which the delicate tribute 
paid to Annie Jenness Miller must urge them on. 


ACCORDING to recent reports there appears a new phase in 
the opposition to Professor Woodrow, of Columbia, S. C., 
and his qualified acceptance ofevolution. It will be remem- 
bered that Professor Woodrow was dismissed from his chair in 
the Theological Seminary on this account some time ago. 
Since then, however, he has continued his work as a professor 
in the university of South Carolina. It seems now that some 
of the theological students desire private instruction of the 
professor, which he declined to give, lest he should appear 
to be pushing his views into the circle from which he had 
been dismissed. These students then matriculated in the 
university, in order to hear his lectures. Says a New York 
Tribune dispatch: ‘‘ When the seminary faculty ascertained 
this, a boycott was determined upon. Thestudents were vis- 
ited, and told that attendance upon Woodrow’s lectures was 
injuring the seminary ; that outside friends would withhold 
contributions; that the support of those who persisted in at- 
tending would be cut off; and that the attendance upon the 
lectures of Doctor Woodrow was in direct opposition to the 
will of the church. The boycott was for a time complete, 
but some of the seminary students have informed the faculty 
that they purpose to continue attending the Woodrow lec- 
tures. No other action has been taken by the faculty.’’ This 
warning about the loss of ‘‘ contributions’’ does not reach a 
very prophetic plane when the issue is one between what is 
true and what is not true. It is not confined, however, to 
Southern Presbyterian theological schools, and persons of 
very short memories can recall something of the same warn- 
ing in the discussions of more liberal households of faith. We 
appreciate the value of money in all moral and religious work; 
but in the long run it is much less than the power of just 
principles and ideas. These comes out ahead at last, whether 
rich men endow them or not. That wasa homely saying of 
Lincoln, and wise as homely: ‘‘ You can fool all the people 
sometimes, and you can fool some people all the time, but 
you cvn't fool all the people all the time! ’’ 


THERE 1s cold weather in the city, but there is winter only 
in the country. One night recently the senior editor went to 
sleep in the city with the thermometer dipping towards zero, 
and woke up next morning a hundred and forty miles away, 
to find himself in the heart of winter, splendid winter ; white- 
ness, everywhere—snow, drifting, piling, deep, cumulative 
snow on everything. The thermometer had got down eighteen 
or twenty below, but this was splendid winter, and about six 
in the morning he found himself standing on the platform of 
the railway station of Spring Green, Wis., wondering what 
had become of the twenty-seven years that intervened be- 
tween that morning and the time when he was a busy mem- 
ber of the village school. The air seemed just as electric now 
as then, and there was more of an appetite for a sleigh ride. 
Three miles across the snow, over the new Wisconsin river 
bridge, and he saw for the first time the Hillside Home School, 
finished,equipped and running, with its five teachers, fourteen 
family pupils, and fifteen or twenty day pupils from the neigh- 
boring farm houses. ‘To the writer the gratification was keen 
over this flowering of the old homestead; but one day was 
all he had to give to this his country parish, his oldest charge. 
Croup, lung-fever and others of their ominous ilk had been 
around, so some of the children could not be out in the even- 
ing, and the Millet pictures had to be shown for their benefit 
at one of the farm houses in the afternoon. In the evening, 
the lecture and the pictures were given in the chapel toa 
good audience, some of whom had ridden three or four 
miles through the cold. The showman had to hurriedly pack 
up after the lecture, and skim along that three miles of snow 
to head off the ten o’clock train, which came leisurely and la- 
boredly along at one o’clock next morning, and the city pas- 
tor was five hours late the next day, disappointing his confir- 
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mation class, The city class could little understand that 
their pastor had been metamorphosed meanwhile, and for 
twenty-four hours he had been the farmer boy, the Wisconsin 
missionary, and a country parson allin one. He Aad deen 
home, and still was dack home again. 


THE January Unitarian Review, among many other good 
things, contains an interesting sketch from the pen of the 
Hon. George W. Julian, of anti-slavery fame, entitled ‘‘A 
Search after Truth.’’ After speaking of his Quaker associates, 
of his early readings and of his indebtedness to such minds as 
Parker, Lucretia Mott and others, he says: ‘I accepted the 
necessity of the case as well as I could, still holding on to my 
conservative Unitarianism as the best thing I could do, but as 
asort of provisional faith, the real foundations of which I 
hoped in some way to ascertain at some future time. I went 
about my daily business, but with an unappeased interest in 
theological problems ; and it was more than a dozen years later 
before I found myself logically compelled, as a finality, to sur- 
render every form and quality of supernaturalism, and to take 
my stand with the radical wing of the Unitarian body, and 
such independent thinkers as agreed with it, in demanding 
absolute freedom of thought. I had been most anxious to 
reach a different conclusion, I had earnestly sought the 
blessing of mental repose in a divinely authenticated faith ; 
but I could not purchase that blessing at the cost of my un- 
derstanding. I became convinced of the natural origin of 
Christianity, because I found it impossible to believe in the 
supernatural. I reached this final theological landing after 
much mental anxiety, a good deal of reading, and by a train 
of thought which yielded me no intellectual peace till | 
allowed it to have its way. My reason compelled me to 
agree with Mrs. Child, that ‘the idea that Christianity is a 
special revelation, made up all at once, and entirely by itself, 
is as irrational as to suppose that the world was made in six 
days. Christianity was a growth. The past flowed into the 
present, and left much of its deposit; and even so will the 
present pass into the future. There is a perpetual process of 
evolution in things of the mind, as well as in the forms of 
matter." My Unitarian experience during the years I was 
struggling to be satisfied with my semi-orthodox faith in some 
respects strikingly resembled that of Harriet Martineau, as 
detailed in her charming Autobiography; but I did not fol- 
low her into Positivism, and the disbelief in a future life. I 
did not abjure religion altogether, because one of its accepted 
foundations gave way; while, in bravely facing the great 
duties and trials of life, I gradually found strength and tran- 
quillity of mind. During the long years of the anti-slavery 
conflict I found that, just in proportion as I gave my heart 
unselfishly to the work, the doctrinal doubts and anxieties 
that had so troubled me faded away, and seemed unworthy of 
a man who loved his neighbor and believed in the brother- 
hood of his race. My whole moral nature was lifted up by 
sincere consecration to my grand task; and I realized at last 
that ‘ with the heart man believeth unto righteousness,’ that 
‘ the tree of knowledge is not that of life,’ and that the only Safe 
‘plan of salvation’ is that of personal duty and endeavor. 
* * * , x * *K *K * 
As regards my early devotion to Unitarianism as a sect, a 
wider acquaintance with books, and forty odd years of active 
life and practical contact with men of all opinions, have 
somewhat modified my views and tempered my zeal; but, as 
a powerful and heroic protest against false dogmas, and 4 
great stride towards the inevitable goal of free thought, I 
honor it, and thank it more than words can express. Nor am 
I left without religious faith and hope. For reasons which 
satisfy my understanding without any support from supernat- 
uralism, I am atheist. I believe in personal immortality on 
the strength of the human affections, and because I can not 
believe that the unappeasable hunger of the soul for so price- 
less a blessing was implanted to be ungratified and mocked. 
I believe in the simple humanity of Jesus, and the renovating 
and ever-unfolding power of his life and teachings in lifting 
humanfty to higher and yet higher conditions. While I 
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accept these ideas as rational and satisfying, Iam nota scoffer 
at any form of faith, because I believe all forms are the prod- 
uct of causes from which they have inevitably been evolved, 
and that this continuing process of evolution will at last give 
the world a perfect religion, as the outcome and counterpart 
of a perfected humanity. Ido not, therefore, believe in the 
gospel of human despair, and that the work of creation is an 
abortion, but that ‘ all we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist,—not its semblance, but itself.’ ”’ 


THE Christian Union, in an editorial note (Jan. 19), 
thinks that ‘‘in such a time as this, when all faiths are under- 
going re-examination, and many minds are in a state of more 
or less doubt respecting what have been regarded as funda- 
mental doctrines of orthodox theology, a large catholicity is 
demanded, and a large latitude fer difference, not only in 
methods of statement, but of theological opinion respecting 
even the more central doctrine.’’ In thesame note it says 
frankly: ‘‘ We do not insist upon the dogma of the Trinity, 
which is a philosophical deduction from, and not an expressed 
declaration of, Scripture. But it stands as a representative for 
loving reverence for the Father manifest in nature, the Son re- 
vealed in Jesus, and the Holy Ghost indwelling in the human 
consciousness, and it is truly entitled to be treated of with respect 
by all who have respect for the deepest experience of humanity.’’ 
It is safe to say that some element of truth has hidden in every 
great and widely prevalent belief, however inadequate its ex- 


pression; not only safe, but wiser to think this and to discern 


that element of truth than to lose sight of it in easy ridicule 
of the imperfect expression. We disparage that essential 
nature in which we all have interest and share, when we ad- 
mit that any large portion of humanity ever found help and 
comfort in unmixed falsehood and error. 


The War Prospect. 


Isaiah predicted the time when swords should be beaten into 
plow-shares; Cicero taught the ‘‘ universal brotherhood of 
mankind;’’ Lucian said the human race would yet ‘cast 
aside its weapons, and all nations learn to love ;’’ and Jesus 
made peace and love the foundation of his religion. But 
war has still held its own. Christians soon reversed Jesus’ 
principles; for centuries waged religious wars for him who 
gave his chief blessing to peace-makers, and sacked cities in 
the name of him who said, ‘‘ Love your enemies.’’ Nor do 
they yet condemn war so much as they do the doubt whether 
Noah built the ark. 

But more and more the evidence grows that Jesus and 
Cicero were right, and that the prophecy of Isaiah and Lucian 
will yet come true. Wars are themselves the most powerful 
argument for peace,—an argument which is beginning to tell 
on the public mind. They are quite too costly a custom;— 
and the New York JVation once said the cost of that little one 
in Afghanistan alone would have bought out the Irish land- 
lords, and honestly and forever settled the Irish question. 
War is too criminal a custom; and men are beginning to 
ask why we should hang a highwayman for killing one man, 
and honor Napoleon for killing two millions? Is the moral 
law altered by epaulets ? 

And after all the cost and crime, wars accomplish so 
littie! Usually they have only, as Lowell says, ‘‘ shifted the 
boundaries on the map, and put one ugly head instead of 
another on the coins which the people paid to the tax- 
gatherer.’’ Froude, though friendly to the British govern- 
ment, said the Zulu war had left the troubles there worse than 
it found them, and had brought England only a debt for 
murdering 12,000 defenders of their native land. The in- 
dustrial classes are learning that wars are only a wicked waste, 
paid out of their own pocket, and giving nothing but grief in 
return. The wasteis, besides, ever growing greater and more 
barbarous with progress in the invention and use of explo- 
sives. 

But this very increase of the evil is bringing a new hope of 
itsend. Its mere cost is threatening to bankrupt nations; 
and very significant was that memorial for international arbi- 
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tration recently sent to Washington from military England, 
and signed by over 200 members.of the House of Commons. 
Sir Lyon Playfair, in introducing it, said that the ‘‘ whole 
world is startled at the new aspect of war,’’ which the prog- 
ress of science is bringing,—and that the cost of European 
armaments had increased twenty-five per cent in the last ten 
years. At that rate the world will soon have to pay so much 
for its fighting that there will be nothing left for food. The 
increasing fatality of war works to the same end. A morn- 
ing paper, commenting on a new dynamite gun, which prom- 
ised to be able to annihilate allour present forts and navies,— 
called it a ‘* peace-maker.’’ Possibly we shall yet reach the 
‘¢ Vril’’ which Bulwer fancied,—and which by its very dead- 


liness ended war, and forced nations to be peaceable. 
H. M. S. 


ONE of the Stuart kings of England asked the release of a 
number of Huguenots, who were languishing in the Bastile 
for no offense but their religion. ‘* What would your master 
say,’’ retorted the French king, ‘‘ if I were to ask the release 
of the criminals he keeps under lock and key in Newgate ?’’ 
‘* He would let you have every man of them if you claimed 
them as brethren,’’ was the clever retort of the English am- 


bassador. — Exchange. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


The Saving Power of the Religion of Love. 


In response to our note in the issue of January 21, we have 
received various answers to the question, ‘< Is the religion of 
love inefficient ?’’ from which we print the following, and 
hope our readers will re-read the paragraph which called them 
forth, in order that they may be better able to understand the 
statements of our,correspondents, and that they may consider 
and reconsider for themselves. We forbear comment, but 
hope that our readers will give these topics serious consid. 
eration. 


The teaching of fear may have a more immediate effect, 
but it is an effect which is lost when the pressure is removed. 
Depravity is ignorance, and love is the greatest educator. 
Fear gives the soul it oppresses a weapon to turn against itself, 
—defiance ; love, by disarming them, puts them at its mercy. 

bids B 


If love has proved inefficient for the cure of any evil, it is 
because no leverage has been found for the efficient applica- 
tion of its mighty power. Steam needs an engine, or its force 
will be dissipated in cloudy and profitless vapor. Do not 
say that love is anything less than omnipotent until its virtue 
has been fairly tried. Recall the fable of the sun, the wind, 
and the traveler’s cloak. C. 


All ¢rue religion, doubtless, is embraced in the grand sum- 
mary of love to God and man—the religion most prominently 
taught and inculcated by Jesus Christ and the Apostles, and 
pre-eminently and emphatically the religion best calculated 
to restrain the vicious and depraved. 

BEVERLY SHELEY. 


In Unity of Jan. 21, you ask, ‘‘ Is‘the religion of love in- 
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efficient? Hasit no power to constrain the evil-doer ?”’ De- 
sire answers, Yes, love has such power, and is the only power of 
restraint. The evil-doer must be taught that he suffers in 
consequence of wrong-doing, and that love cannot and would 
not prevent this result. ‘There are persons who are not de- 
terred by natural consequences, but who fear arbitrary pun- 
ishment. Ought preachers to threaten these with God’s 
wrath? No; because such determent makes them no better in 
character. I know anumber of men who are honest, they say, 
because they fear the fire, but they are characterless. If the 
fear of after-death punishment were destroyed, they would 
yet be honest, notwithstanding their denial. The fear of the 
law and of public opinion, of dishonoring family, etc., is suf- 
ficient to deter; when these fail the state proceeds to restrain 
the evil-doer. So the state takes the place of future retribu- 
tion. The pulpit has no right—because there is no need—to 
preach that men will be arbitrarily punished ; further, be- 
cause such a theory is not true, and an untruth cannot make 


men better. J. W. CALDWELL. 


I have always had an impression that ‘‘right minded”’ meant 
accountableness, duty, allegiance; but I did not dream that 
it could be twisted’into dead letter, evasion and repudiation. 
The fire-worshiper who argues Hades for the redemption of 
ignorance illuminates the world on the principle of a magic 
lantern; you know that is a machine bv which cmoll -b- 
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ue.svus veers and torms tend to harmonize with their sur- 
roundings. In all such questions, I think a logic based upon 
narrow premises is harmful to the growth of enlightenment. 
The above reply is given from the stand point of one who 
views Christian theology as mere mythology, but at the same 
time sees great beauty and comfort in what men have been 
pleased to name the Christian spirit. G. M. ALVEs. 


‘‘Ts the religion of love inefficient? Has it no power to 
constrain the evil-doer?’’ It is through the religion of love 
that mankind must be humanized; none other will ever 
‘¢make the whole world kin.”’ 

[am surprised that the professed followers of Christ lose 
sight of the great fundamental principles of his teachings. 
How mild his reproofs! How kindly his ‘‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee, go thou and Pa no more.’’ When man loves 
his brother man, as the divirfe Father lovesall of his children, 
he will have no desire to wrong him in any way—then all 
his promptings will be to do him good. It is to the religion 
of love that we look to break down false barriers; to do 
away with all forms of class distinction as well as the idea that 
only those who believe in certain formulated creeds and 
dogmas are Christians. 

The little experience gained in our penal institutions, in 
dealing with the vicious classes with the law of love, points 
unerringly’ to the fact that that doctrine will obtain where 
threats and force will utterly fail. 

Whatever tends to broaden man’s faith in humanity also 
quickens his sympathies and stimulates him to a better life— 
helps t6 hasten the millennium when the gospel of love shall 
reign; when all the world will be a common brotherhood and 
every man will be a law unto himself. Vie H, CAMPBELL. 


Will you allow an orthodox answer to the question, ‘‘ Is 
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the religion of love inefficient?’’ As to the religion of fear 
for the ignorant and depraved, I believe that they lie in many 
ways more open to the touch of love than some who count 
themselves cultured and of the heights of fashion. If fear 
must frown, it is more in place frowning upon the hardened 
brother in the high places of life whose heart’s juices are dried 
up in grinding the face of his poorer brother, minting gold 
and seeking the power of self-gratifying pleasures. But of 
all those things which appeal to the baser in man, the igno- 
rant and depraved classes have enough, and within are quite 
hungry for love when it comes down to them across a really 
loving heart, over really sympathetic, hopeful lips. I go to- 
night into a revival meeting in my own church, and my 
brother of another denomination will speak, and of nothing 
but the love of God, and under his preaching hearts will be 
touched, lives ennobled. The other night a young man, 
ignorant, and, as he himself said, seeking eagerly the ways and 
delights of sin, listened to nothing but the fullest setting forth 
of the pure love of God,—a love that would never cease to 
love, with the thought, of course, that sin shadows and 
wounds and debases the life; and this young man after the 
meeting most heartily thanked the preacher for, as he put it, 
‘*the good talking to you gave me.’’ The educated, from 
the Unity stand point, among my people are few, many of 
them indeed being unable to read; and I find that the fear 
idea moves them so far, when they relapse, but the love idea 
steadies and deepens their religious lives. 

A leading Baptist minister in a certain state read a paper 
on his reminiscences of fifty years in the ministry. He said 
when young he thought no one could be saved but a Baptist, 
but thanked God he had learned better, and now believed 
that many even of the Catholics would be saved. He told of 
a revival of religion which had occurred in two churches 
situated in neighboring towns. In the one the dominating 
element was fear. The converts were many, the church 
membership largely increased, but the permanent fruits in 
strength to the church and fidelity of Christian character 
were little. In the other the motive was love, and there was 
a like large increase in the church’s membership. And the 
permanent fruits in character and the strength of the church 
were great and abiding. Let sin be shown as a degrading 
power here and hereafter, bearing its punishment in its own 
bosom, and then over that shadow of shame let shine the love 
of the Father, the infinite mercy of the Saviour. This is the 
method of Jesus, and nowhere to the ignorant and depraved 
is any other word than the word of love spoken by him; 
nowhere the hearts of publicans and sinners scorched with an 
awful hate or withered with a horrible fear. Toward the 
self-righteous, the polite, selfish, loving not their brother, 
there were flashes of words far otherwise, and he moved men 
as none other, his story being a story of love. J. M.S. 


The Greatest Cause of Crime. 


EDITOR OF UniTy:—Your issue of January 14 contains an 
editorial article, quoted largely from one by Ethelbert Stewart 
contained in the /Journal of Industrial Education, in which 
the writer formulates the opinion, as drawn from numerous 
statistics given, that one, if not the great cause for crime, is 
a lack of proper industrial training for the young, and that 
if the trades were more generally learned crime would be 
materially diminished. Admitting the writer to be more than 
right in his reasoning, I hold that there are other causes, and 
more prevalent ones. In our large cities, and it is from these 
the great majority of criminals are sent, the young men make 
up the large proportion of the wage-earning population, and 
perhaps more particularly in the large cities of the west. 
This class are almost totally non-resident. They have left 
homes in the towns of the east, and have come to these places 
to find fortune. Without friends, and in most cases with 
little money they meet astranger’s welcome. And that, with- 
out that magic ‘‘ sesame,’’ money, is very apt to be a cold 
one. For awhile they struggle on, battling against the many 
odds they find in their way, some surmounting the difficulties 
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and pushing ahead, while others drop to where every tempta- 
tion awaits them,—victims, as I believe, of the selfish, unsym- 
pathetic natures of their fellows. Here they fall. Some, 
when found not too late, may rally and be brought back into 
the highway again; but such cases are not numerous enough 
to make ita rule. 

While the trades open a fairly sure avenue for work at all 
times, [ cannot believe that it is the lack of a more general 
knowledge of them that makes crime so prevalent. There is 
in our present form of life an over-abundance of selfishness. 
Money has become the ruling passion. ‘The weak, if he can 
not battle for himself, must fall, for no helping hand is there. 
Had we the hardihood of the stoics, there might be fewer 
failures. Could our young men be taught that well-enough is 
almost always best, if let alone a remedy would be found that 
might banish a part at least of the cause. They should be 
satisfied with the home; at least, until they have strength to 
fight against all odds. Human sympathy is a far more need- 
ful instrumentality in the lessening of crime than any form of 
education. The human heart naturally yearns for brother- 
hood, for kindly recognition from its fellows. 


‘¢ Blessed are the ties that bind 
Our hearts in human love.’’ 


And how blessed they would be if we could but see them 

exemplified in the daily walks of life! But human sympathy 

has limited itself to kindred, and sometimes hardly that. In- 

dustrial education is good, and should be advanced, but true 

human sympathy, if rightly practiced, will be the bearer of 

the more perfect fruit. Ww. O. V. 
ST. PAUL, January 7, 1888. 


Sunday Circles. 


By Joun R. EFFINGER. 
WHAT IS THE SUNDAY CIRCLE ? 


It is a company of people who have outgrown the methods 
and beliefs of the churches in their neighborhood, but are 
conscious of religious needs and aspirations. ‘They are too 
few in number to build a church, or even hire a hall and call 
a minister; yet they feel that something may be accomplished 
by meeting together to consider those great themes which be- 
long to the moral and spiritual nature of man, and to seek for 
themselves personally, inspiration and guidance in the way of 
life. 

The idea of the Sunday Circle is slowly shaping itself. 
The Iowa Unitarian Conference, in November, 1886, took 
the lead in this direction by organizing a ‘‘ Society of Lay- 
Leaders,’’ and the following resolutions were adopted in June, 
1887, at the meeting of the Illinois Unitarian Conference 
held in Buda: 

desolved, That the Illinois Conference believes that the next mission- 
ary step forward should be the development of the Unity Sunday Circle,— 
the little church cradled in a home parlor before even the hall is reached ; 


believes that this, the next missionary agency to be organized, may become 
a worthy second to the Post-Office Mission. 


Resolved, Yherefore, that the Conference requests the Western Unita- 
rian Conference and the Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference to take 
the matter into their special consideration as a thing to push ¢/is year ; 
and that a committee to consist of Mr, Covell and two others whom he may 
select be appointed by the Illinois Conference to carry out the above sug- 
gestion as far as possible. 

At the October meeting of the Conference in Hinsdale, 
this word was reaffirmed and a committee appointed ‘‘ to 
carry out as far as possible the above suggestions in the state 
of Illinois. - 

It is believed that there are throughout the country many 
places where such circles might be formed, where a few peo- 
ple are heartily ready to come together for the purposes above 
indicated. ‘They are waiting for the suggestion. Here it is: 

HOW TO GET IT. 

Let some one who feels the need, go to others whom he 
believes to be in sympathy with him, and invite them to meet 
him at his own house, or at some other convenient place. 
Let him not be discouraged by doubt or distrust in other 
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faces. The determining factor is the one brave soul who 
goes ahead. He says, ‘‘Come and let us consider whether 


the themes which belong to the higher life are of sufficient 
importance to us and our children to bring us together regu- 
larly.’’ If two or three are agreed, they will join hands and 
trust to time and the warmth they may be able to generate, 
to attract others. It will not be necessary for them to spend 
time and energy in constructing a doctrinal basis of fellow- 
ship. The laws of spiritual affinity will silently determine 
the metes and bounds of the circle. It will need hymn and 
service books and printed sermons,—all of which can be 
furnished at moderate cost. (See list on page 4.) So, for a 
trifling expenditure of money, the Sunday Circle can be sup- 
plied with songs, services and sermons. It can exist without 
a minister. 
HOW TO CONDUCT IT. 


This will depend largely on the taste and spiritual attitude 
of those composing the circle. ‘‘ Given a simple service and 
songs in which all join, given a friend at the melodeon or 
piano, given a noble sermon printed, given a good reader, 
now one and now another, and given that in the reader which 
makes the listeners feel it natural he should read noble things 
aloud,—given this, and all this regularly, and the habit of 
coming together forthis clad in one’s best mood and coat and 
with the children,—given this, and we have, without.a pastor, 
a large part of a good pastor.’’ 

‘* The best parlor for the purpose is the one where the wel- 
come is the heartiest, and everybody is most apt to feel at 
home; or if no parlor is convenient, the school-house comes 
free. There is some one in the company able, and only too 
glad to be able, to be at the parlor organ every Sunday, rain 
or shine. There are others who agree together that they will 
open their mouths and sing, and they prepare themselves ac- 
cordingly—and the result is that pretty nearly all join in. 
There are others willing to take turns at the reading, and they 
prepare themselves for that part so as to do it at their best.’’ 

radually the circle will grow until it develops into the 
liberal church that is destined to become a power for good in 
the community. 


Sermons, Poems and Services 


SUGGESTED FOR SUNDAY CIRCLES. 


BY J. R. E. 


Any of the A. U. A. (American Unitarian Association) pamphlets in follow- 
a mailed free on application: 
. M. [Unity Mission} pamphlets, single copies, mailed, 5 cents; 10 copies, 


cts. 
oat S. [Unity Short] pamphlets, single copies, mailed, 2 cts.; 100, from 30 to 
cts. 


Address UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


NATURAL RELIGION, 


A. U. A. IV. 62. Religion its own Evi- 


SLB CE GE 
What is Left after the 


Questionings of our 


George Batchelor. 


Fy Ee Brooke Herford. 
A. U. A. IV. 21. Our Common Chris- 
os Serre er Dean Stanley. 
U. M. 8. An Address, Delivered 
before the Senior 
Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, 
July 15, 1838...... R. W. Emerson. 
U. M. 12. The One Religion.... C. C. Everett. 
U. M. 22. Isa Scientific Basis for 
Religion possible ?. . M. J. Savage. 
U. M. 23. The Sympathy of Re- | 
N@IORS Vice ieee T. W. Higginson. 
U. M. 1. Natural Religion .... J. V. Blake. 
U. S. 6. The Faiths of Evolu- 
WO Sa ie $e W. J. Potter. 


v. 5 9. The Hell of Evolu- 
Saheb ls2.¢04 - John R. Effinger. 
CHRISTIANITY. 
A. U. A. IV. 48. Christianity as Christ 
preached it...... Brooke Herford. 
U. 2. The Religion of Jesus, H. M. Simmons. 
U.M 27. What is it to be a 
Christian ?....... J. Ll. Jones. 
UMITARIANISM. 
U. A. IV. 28. . Why am Ia Unita- 
ee ree ee J. F. Clarke. 
A. U. A. IV. 58. Unitarianism—lIt is a 
Positive Faith and 
rightly claims our 
FS oe M. J. Savage. 
A. U. A. IV. 46. The Main Lines of 
Religion as held by 
Unitarians......... Brooke Herford. 
A. U. A. IV. 37. The Rising Star of the 
Liberal Faith...... W. P. Tilden. 
.U. A. IV. 22. The Stories of the 
8 Fe eee Tee C. F. Dole. 
A. U. A. IV. 50. Semi-detached Uni- 
ees A. M. Knapp. 
U. M. 7. ‘The Growth of Faith, H. M. Simmons, 
U, M. 6. Unitarianism : Its 
Story and its Prin- 
Gd as aces cdeve J. C. Learned. 
LIFE HELPING. 
A. U. A. IV. 33. The Word of God... W. P. Tilden. 
A. UU, As TV. 3t.. WOR. 06 9000 cees Robert Collyer. 
A. U. A. IV. 3. Human, Nature not 
Ruined, but Incom- 
ee TEE r C. C. Everett. 
A. U. A. IV. 42. TheImmortal Hope.. J. W. Chadwick. 
A. U. A. IV. 27. The Dayof Judgment, Brooke Herford. 
A.U. A. IV. 43. The Doctrine’ of : 
ee C. F. Dole. 
A. U. A. IV. 11. The Life to Come.. A. P. Putnam. 
A. U. A. IV. 56. True and False Liber- 
GR Fea ss ee ae J. T. Sunderland. 
A. U. A. IV. 44. Wrestling and Bless- 
Se Riess + a8 bea ss W. C. Gannett. 
A. U, A. VII. 6. A Story of the Prairie Robert Collyer. 
AoW. A. VV. 20. Across Latt.s. oes E. E. Hale. 
U. M. 25. Co-Education of Hus- 
band and Wife....Mrs.S.C. Ll. Jones 
U. M. S|: eae bes beehea $s J. Ll. Jones. 
U. M. 29. The Death of Jesus.. W. M. Salter. 
U. M. 24. The Bible Regained.. J. C. Learned. . 
U.S. 19. Religion Not Theol- 
ogy (about Revivals) J. C. Learned. 
U.S. 13. Blessed be Drudgery.. W. C. Gannett. 
U. S. 18. The Ministry of Sor- 
Pet SRS ga ee Joseph May. 
U. &. 4. The Art of Married 
Fe ea Poo G. S. Merriam. 
8. The Present Heaven 
BY. de See O. B. Frothingham. 
HYMNS AND TUNES AND RESPONSIVE SERVICES. 
U.M. «11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, set to 
Old Tunes. Fifty-one of our best 
hymns and eleven familiartunes.... 5 cts. 
U. M. 28. LovetoGod and LovetoMan. Forty- 
seven songs, most of which are adapt- 
ed to ‘* Revival’ tunes........... 5 cts. 
U.S. 21. Four Responsive Services for Sunday 
Circles. Prepared by John R. 
Effinger. Single copies, mailed, 
coy ee ee ae 60 cts. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 253 hymns, 
66 tunes, 23 chorals and choral re- 
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sponses. Edited by W.C. Gannett, 
J. V. Blake and F. L. Hosmer. In 
cloth, 35 cts.; per hundred........ 
Unity Hymns, Chorals and Respon- 
sive Readings, bound together ; cloth, 
50 cts.; per dozen, $5.00; perhundred 40.00 
Hymns and Tunes—(from A, U. A. 
Hymn and Tune Book). Fifty pages 
in paper covers, furnished free by Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Boston, 
Responsive Readings compiled by T. 
B. Forbush, 35 cts. each, 
VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 
Unitarian Affirmations: Seven Discourses given in 


$25.00 


Washington by Unitarian Ministers.......... $ .50 
The Faith that Makes Faithful... Lu ne rege 50 
Nature and, Lile. i. cog scrceccccens Robert Collyer 1.50 
Essentials and Non- Essentials in Religion, J. F. Clarke 50 
oo eR rr etrreit ee J. Ll. Jones 30 
PE SO 6 6 on. Pees 0 etneay cate ta M. J. Savage _iI.00 
De SA CREE ins som 5 KA 6 00.0048 M. J. Savage 1.00 
Every Day Religion...........ececes: J. F. Clarke 1.50 
Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, James Martineau —_i.50 
A Daring Faith and Other Sermons, J. W. Chadwick 1.00 
The Faith of Reason.............. J. W. Chadwick 1.00 


The Disciples’ Pulpit (Annual Series)..J. F. Clarke .50 
Single sermons, 5 cts. 

Mr. Chadwick’s: Sermons (Annual Series).......... .50 
Single sermons, 6 cts. 


‘Unity Pulpit (Annual Series, by M. J. Savage) about 


SE . Dd 5 ca Ee We eR CHVS se S6 ec ctesiess 1.50 
Single sermons, 5 cts. - 
Endeavors after the Christian Life .........-.... 
th 2 om SSE Theodore Parker 1.00 
ceeRV ss Obs bine WK RUMEN S canbe a James Martineau 1.25 


Works of William E. Channing,. D. D., including 


‘‘'The Perfect Life.’’ One volume edition, 

CE RS ae oad on ho bi an die oe wd th oaD OO 8S 1.00 
POEMS AND SCRIPTURES, OLD AND NEW. 

ee ar a ere ee M. W. T. 
Sunshine in the Soul, I. and II. Series.......... M. W. T. 
EO SE cata tas n8a4 00 6 nea W.C.G. & F. L. H. 
Scriptures, Old and New.......... Reprinted from UNITY. 
Aspirations of the World.............. Mrs. L. M. Child. 
CR ee eee Compiled by F. L. Hosmer. 
Uplifts of Heart and Will..... .A series of meditations, by 
James H. West, 50 cts. 


THE HOME. 


Some Real Fairies. 


‘*T don’t like to read fairy stories; it makes me wish so 
much that there really were fairies.’’ 

‘‘ Wouldn’t it be nice if there only were!’’ 

‘*Qh! Then we could have everything we wanted! Dresses, 
and candy, and gold rings, and books, and houses, and —’’ 

‘¢ Beautiful dolls with elegant clothes,’’ added Amy, raptur- 
ously, whose soul delighted in fine fabrics, but found its chief 
expression for that delight through the latent spark of mother- 
hood which dwelt in the heart of the little woman. Many an 
older mother has nourished her own fondness in like manner, 
when the object of her devotion was not stuffed with sawdust, 
but with much more pervertible material. 

‘But Cousin Addie says there isn’t any such thing as 
fairies living up in the clouds or in flowers, talking to children 
and giving them things,’’ said Marion, conclusively, ‘‘ and 
Cousin Addie ought to know, for she went to Europe with her 
father and mother, and so has seen a great deal of the world.” 
Cousin Addie was twelve years old. The reflection conse- 
quent upon the last remark drew a deep sigh from the 
speaker, as a picture of how much more Cousin Addie had to 
make her happy than she herself had, came into her mind. 
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That was her way of looking at it. The things we have not 
are just the ones we are sure will make us happy. 

I was sitting by the sunny south window sewing ; the chil- 
dren were in the next room, but now came to their table near 
me. 

‘¢ What is it about fairies and Cousin Addie? ’’ I asked, as I 
recalled the listless face of the little cousin who had visited 
us afew weeks ago. 

‘‘Nothing, Aunty,—much, only she says there isn’t any.” 

‘* No fairies ?”’ 

‘‘ None, really; all these nice stories are just made up to 
please little children, who are silly enough to believe them. 
I don’t believe them, I’m sure!’’ Marion declared with a 
sageair. Amy could not quite give it up yet, and, not being 
afraid of my thinking her silly, said : 

‘¢ But why should there be such nice stories about them, if 
there isn’t anything at all like them, Auntie ?’”’ 

‘* Now you are coming to the question, little Amy. What 
is your idea of a fairy?’’ 

‘‘ Qh, they are very, very little,—at least the stories make 
us think so,’’ Marion hastily replied, getting interested. 
‘¢ Yes, and good and kind and beautiful,’’ added Amy slowly, 
picking up a blossom which had dropped from a pot of nas- 
turtiums in the window, and petting it gently. ‘‘ They love 
us, and like to make us happy.”’ 

‘* But there are bad fairies, too,—in the books; they are 
not all good and loving,’’ put in Marion, quickly guarding 
herself against the unconscious assumption of their existence, 
which had slipped into Amy’s share of the description. 

‘*] don’t remember any bad ones,’’ murmured Amy, smil- 
ing to her flower, while she rolled the petals over to look 
like a bonnet, as if she were forgetting to care whether there 
were fairies or not. 

‘* Neither of you has said how you imagine fairies look,— 
what sort of forms they take.’’ 

‘* I always used to think they were little atoms of creatures, 
just like ourselves.’’ Marion generally answered a question 
while Amy was thinking about it. 

‘*T thought so, too,’’ said Amy, ‘‘ but I like to play the 
flowers are fairies. When I was sick, and had begun to get 
better, you used to put a fresh flower on my pillow every 
morning, and I played at first that a fairy lived in it; so I 
talked to it and loved it. Then pretty soon I begun to for- 
get about the fairy, and talk to my flower itself. The pansies 
had such funny faces, it was easy to talk to them; when you 
gave me an arbutilon I could ring the bell for school, or for 
church, or for a fire, and play all sorts of things were happen- 
ing.’ 

‘¢ You turned the flowers themselves into fairies by fasten- 
ing your love upon them, and then letting them play freely 
with your imagination. Probably that’s the way all the fairy 
stories started. Wecan have plenty of fairies that way, in 
all the beautiful things Nature gives us to dothis with. I 
like to trace figures in the clouds. You can outline whole 
cities there sometimes,—perhaps that’s the safest kind of 
‘castles in the air’.’’ 

‘* Papa says he likes to find pictures in a grate full of glow- 
ing coals, like this.”” And Marion threw. herself on the rug 
to try and get acquainted with a new set of fairies; for, with 
the present light on the subject, she almost began to believe 
she could even manufacture her own fairies, and it was de- 
cidedly pleasant to feel her faith in them being restored to her. 

‘* These are a kind of fairies that take visible shapes to your 
eyes, although they are not little beings like ourselves. You 
can see the figures in the clouds, in the bright coals; you 
can hold the flower in your hand,—can touch, handle it, and 
smell its fragrance. Then these shapes reflect back into your 
inner life, to awaken and minister to you through your 
thought or imagination. I believe the flower on Amy’s pil- 
low did more to help her get well than the doctor’s medi- 
cine.’’ Marion’s fairies in the bright coals not appearing as 
promptly as she had counted on, she rose to the question 
anew. 


‘* But that’s so different from the book-fairies! They sit 
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in the flowers and drink dew, and when anybody picks the 
flower they tell them some secret, and then fly away.’ 

‘* Does it seem any less fairy-like or mysterious because it 
was only a familiar flower that helped quicken Amy into new 
life, instead of a wee bit of a creature witha silver crown and 
wand, a filmy dress and starry eyes? I think it is more won- 
derful and beautiful. At first she played there was a fairy in 
the flower ; but as soon as she got the secret and found that 
after all it was the blessed blossom she was talking to, the 
fairy flew awiy, and she loved the flower for itself. The fairy- 
thought had brought her nearer to the flower, itis true; for 
all the myths and fairy-lore do bring us closer to the heart of 
the source from which they spring,—from which they ‘ drink 
their dew’—and if when they have whispered their secret 
they fly away, we are dullards, indeed, if we persist in bemoan- 
ing the fairy when she has left us the flower! We had much 
better bestir ourselves to understand the secret she whispered, 
and work it out for ourselves. If we are not willing to do 
this, but push too greedily for another flower, expecting to 
find another fairy and be told the secret over again without 
trying to understand it for ourselves, we miss the blessing. 
If the fairy does not fly away, the real ‘comforter will not 
come.’’’ Both the girls looked‘up with a sudden new light in 
their faces and came close to me, eyeing me earnestly as they 
recognized the quotation from their lesson of last Sunday, 
while their hearts felt out the connecting link. 

‘¢ This is where we grown folks get our fairy gifts,—from 
all the beautiful things that God has given in the world around 
us, and in the new life that these things awaken within us, if 
we use their secrets wisely, working them out, as much as we 

can, for ourselves, There is our bit of a canary bird trying to 
put in his opinion on the subject.”’ 

‘‘Then you think everything that is beautiful and teaches 
us to love God better is like a fairy to us?’’ queried Marion. 

‘¢ That is what my fairies are, and I ought not to let you 
think it is only the beautiful things that help us ; for the un- 
lovely, the painful, and must bitterly distasteful things have 
often opened the most wonderful and beautiful secrets to me. 
I believe everything is a messenger from God if we will but 
take the secret from the fairy and use it, instead of fearing 
when the painful things come, that they are from—never mind 
who,—and so try to shrink them.’’ 

‘¢ Why, then the world is just fv// of fairies! ’’ cried Ma- 
rion, clapping her hands, ‘‘ instead of there being none !’’ 

‘¢ Fairyland really here,’’ thought Amy, half aloud and 
half to herself, as if she were not wholly sure that she found 
any more happiness out of it than she had before, the ratio 
of things having in truth not changed much for her. 

Marion felt as if a part of her real self had been restored 
to her, and the energy of her spirits must have a vent. She 
flew to the closet where hung the jackets and hoods, and, 
jumping into her overshoes in a jiffy, stirred up the quiet soul 
of her sister with a rousing, 

‘Put on your duds, little one, and come out for a snow- 
balling !’’ 

It was like a war-whoop in an Indian camp, for just at the 
same moment three neighboring playmates knocked at the 
back door, and immediately there burst in upon us such a 
chattering and laughing and bouncing about, that fairyland was 
transformed into Babel until the merry hearts and lively bodies 
were fairly gone. And then it was only transferred from the 
fireside within to the snow-drifts without, while I at my 
window must needs drop my sewing sometimes for a good 
laugh with the snow-ballers, when, at some special feat, they 
claimed the applause of their audience of one. 3c om 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


_— 


Princeton, Ill.— Dr. Thomas has been 
raising a tempest in this town. He spoke some 
weeks ago under the auspices of the Sunday Cir- 
cle, in the largest hall intown, He spoke on the 
religious issues of the day, and greatly roused 
the opposition of the existing churches, and they 
have been holding union meetings, answering the 
Doctor over their pulpits and through the press. 
The Burean County Tribune thus contrasts 
and characterizes the two disputants and their 


arguments: ‘* The one was calm, placid and per- 
suasive. The other was eager, determined and 
authoritative. The one unfolded a faith which, as 


he voiced it, came to waiting ears like the music 
of sweet bells rung afar off; came to waiting 
hearts like gentle showers to tilled fields ; came as 
the balmy breath of spring to the thinly clad; 
came as the gentle warmth of the rising May sun, 
which floods the brown earth with glorious light, 
kisses her into radiant smiles and quickens her 
dormant energies into such vigorous life that in 
the wealth of her joy and gratitude she arrays her- 
self like a bride for the nuptials, clothes herself 
yith brightest verdure and adorns her bosom with 
perfumed blossoms whose sweet odor is even like 
unto the sanctity of the Most High ; while Nature’s 
children, the sweet songs‘ers of the wood, warble 
the glad songs God Himself taught them; and 
beauteous Nature, with laughing brook and swell- 
ing buds, and the voices of her myriad creatures 
tuned to joy, proclaims the loving reign of a be- 
nign, unchanging and unchangeable God, whose 
surpassing power, majesty and glory all the writers 
of Scripture and the fathers of the church knew 
not of, nor conceived of, more than could he, who 
imprisoned from childhood, could conceive. of 
earth from the bare hillside which he daily gazed 
at through one small window. The other de- 
fended a faith. He represented not only Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, but particularly in his own per- 
son a peculiar faith. And there was something 
in the manner, something in the method, 
something about it all—possibly a heat begot 
of zeal—which carried to many a suggestion 
of a nearly spent wave from that hot place 


which they of the faith would not have cooled,—a 
Faith woot? ‘ Pot: 


Chicago.—Rev. Francis Tiffany, author of 
‘‘ Bird-Bolts,” and known among many as “a 
friend of those who would live in the spirit,’”’ en- 
livened UNITY office with his welcome presence 
on Friday last. He was en route to the east from 
Minneapolis, where he has been lecturing on art, 
tobogganing and defying the thermometer at 42 ° 
below zero, UNITY will always give Mr, Tiffany 
hearty welcome to the west. 


—- At the Union Teachers’ Meeting, Monday 
noon, Mr. Jones was leader. He said that a 
tabular statement, like a table of contents, made 
of the last chapters of Luke treated in our lessons, 
or of any chapters, will show how the gospels 
came to be—the matter is so fine, but the connec- 
tion so loose. As a mere biography, the book 
could hardly be worse done, the arrangement more 
disorderly or disjointed. But if we regard it as 
a final deposit of floating material sifted through 
tradition of forty years, and colored all the time 
by the local conditions, then we should expect it 
to be just what it is. All the matter is pertinent. 
For example, the miracles seem no longer either 
credibilities or intrusions, but legitimate portions 
of the narrative, to be expected from the time and 
manner of the formation of the book. Then we 
begin to understand their meaning and value. 
This is the way in which we should bring them 
before the children. In this lesson, chapter xii, 
Jesus acknowledges, and faces squarely the issue 
between him and the clannish (Pharisaic) Juda- 
ism, and warns his friends that it means trouble, 
opposition, perhaps loss and suffering. As to the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, Mr. Jones explained it 
as meaning an unfaithfulness to our own higher 
thoughts; but Mr. Utter said it was a thought that 
grew, after Jesus’ time, out of the anxiety of the 
disciples to have the miracles credited, and so they 
denounced it as blasphemy when any one ascribed 
the wonders to any evil power and denied them 
as works of divine goodness. 


—The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Association 
met on Thursday, January 26, at the Church of 
the Messiah,the president, Mrs. E. W. Conger, in 
the chair. After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been read and approved, Mrs. J. LI. Jones 
gave her usual racy report of current religious 
events for themonth. Mrs. Marean, secretary of 
the Ramabai Circle, reported the completion of 
the National Ramabai Association, in . Boston, 
Rev, E. E. Hale, of Boston, president. The co- 
operation of several native Hindoo gentlemen in 
India has been secured, and the prospect for the 
Ramabai school for high caste Hindoo widows 
seems most encouraging. Mrs. Caroline Brown 
spoke for The Woman’s Protective Agency, and 
asked for the help and co-operation of all good 
women in the work of caring for the unprotected 
and helping the helpless. Mrs. G. F. Shears 
then read an ab'e paper on “The Wages 
of Sin,” as seen from thephysician’s point of 
view. A spirited discussion followed, in which 
Mrs. George F. Bartlett, Mrs. Ware, Mrs, E. 
T. Leonard, Mrs, W. C. Gannett, Mrs. C. P 
Woolley, Mrs, E,W. Galvin and others took part. 
The association adjourned to meet on the last 
Thursday of February atthe Third church. 
L. E. 


The Liberal Revival.—On Wednesday 
evening last, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones filled the 
pulpit in the church of the Redeemer (West Side 
Universalist) at the request of the pastor, and de- 
livered an earnest and telling message, of which 
we should speak fully, but that we fear our word 
might be suppressed by UNITY’s senior editor. The 
audience was attentive, and we could not but 
wonder if the speaker realized how splendid the 
opportunity for dissemination of liberal thought. 

2s, Strangely enough, have 
stituency, and we feel sure 
illustrations have, as it 
iose liberal views, so that 
nental tissue. G. 


. J. Li. Jones and John R. 
on Wednesday evening, 
lination service of Rev. 
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Boston, Mass.—Miss Lucy Wheelock last 
week gave, at Channing Hall, her last lesson on 
primary class Sunday-school instruction. Several 
stranger children, from the childrens’ mission, 
made her illustrative class, Her mode of ex- 
plaining the parable of the sower by object teach- 
ing was “—— Six boys and girls stood hold- 
ing each a flower pot. Pupil No, 1 filled his pot 
with good loam, but neglected to plant any good 
seed. No, 2 had good loam, and planted’a peb. 
ble. No. 3 filled his pot with stones, and planted 
good seed. No. 4 had hard earth, and placed 
seeds upon the surface. No. § covered his earth 
and its planted seed with a thick grass sod. No, 
6 had good soil and good seed. The audience 
was fair in numbers, and appreciated Miss Wheel- 
ock’s suggestion to make Sunday-school lessons, 
first distinct, second emphatic, 


— Warren Street Chapel.—Reyv. Chas. I. Barnard’s 
model Sunday-school and church will hold its 
fifty-second annual meeting next Sunday, 


Japan.—Rev. A. M. Knapp, the missionary 
of the American Unitarian Association, has ar- 
rived at his destination. Ina lettertothe eg- 
ister he describes his voyage thither, in which he 
speaks of twenty other “ sky pilots,’’ missionaries 
like himself, going hither to preach their gospel. 
He says: “It has been reserved for your rep- 
resentative, at this relatively late date in his life, 
after travel in many lands and after varied inter- 
course with human kind, to meet here, for the first 
time, with ministers of the gospel who really be- 
lieve in the message of despair, who actually 
preach the power of death as the mightiest in the 
universe, and who in their blind veneration for 
the letter of the Scripture refuse to put their trust 
in either God or man.’ 


Denver, Col.—Unity church has published 
an annual containing an interesting historical 
sketch of the church, a description of the new 
church, its present activities, and a list of the off- 
cers and members ofthe parish. It is one of the 
handy tools of the modern church. It contains a 
portrait of the pastor, and a picture of the new 
building. With characteristic American shrewd- 
ness the annual is turned into financial profit, 
doubtless, by interleaving it with local advertise- 
ments; but we hope that few churches will be 
induced to follow this example. Not but that 
this is a good way of doing it, but the other seems 
to us a better way. 


—_ ee 
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Beware of § crotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C, E, LovEJoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed, He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “‘ I am entirely well.” 

‘My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
° "T Ali books sent for notice dy blishers will be 
9 promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ines ther notice must be conditional on the state of our 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. columns and the interests of our readers. Any books 
in print will be mailed on receipt of price by Charies 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan | 4- Xerré Co., 175 Dearborn street, Uhicago. 
e e [ Y avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, | [4y!# and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. By John 


minister. Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 11 A. M.|. Mimin & Co. Cloth, pp. 160. Price... gt 


Study section of the Fraternity, Feb. 17; subject, Brookiya Daily Eagle Almanac. Copyright, is, 
i 


Charles Egbert Craddock. Art lecture, by the aa Daily Eagle. Paper, ‘pp. 242. an 
pastor, on Friday, Feb, 10; subject, Teachers of | english in the Schools. By F. ©. Woodward, 
the Masters. 4. M, _Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, pp. 
~. En 66000 6666000 06666600066 5b606ee 00006008 
Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue | En ish ia the puepesatery Benoes. . By Braest 
: cone , cut. oston: D. C. Heat Oo. Pa- 
For The Nervous a Ga kn Thomas G. Milsted, minister. per, pp. a Mn ah nteenth Dien nd ener mented 25 
" unday, Feb. 5, services at 10:45 A. M. Laas, meoteness end Maxime. By hore Chester. 
;: t t r Ws Me - 
The Debilitated He UNITARIAN we ae Monroe ow ly _New York and. London a P. Put 
and Laflin streets. James Vila e, minister.| nam’s Sons, C 0: A. C. McClur Oo. 
The Aged Sunday. Feb 5 eB oo at 10:45 A “. Cloth, pe azz. OR Ra eo 1 00 
Ys ‘2 ' . Looking Backward. 2,000-1887. By Edward Bel- 
URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- lamy. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Uhicago: A. U. 
eee ache,Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner of Oakwood bou- McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 470. Price.......-..-. 1 3 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, andall | levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, | — 
affections of the Kidneys. minister. Sunday,.Feb. 5, services at II A.M.; 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens | subject: ‘To Questioners.” In the evening, $10 REAL : REE | 
and Quiets the Nerves. “Daniel Deronda,”’ Monday evening, Emerson Te 


AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and | section of the Unity Club. A Browning section | ftader of thi publications contains 0 <a 


reader of this publication; it contains 


Enriches the Blood. has been added tothe Unity Club, to meet Friday | AGO perforntes mets ot ail tlece thar 


AS A LAXATIVE, Ii acts mildly, but | afternoon at4pP.m. The number is to be limited | are wanted. This outfit isa real work J 
surely, on the Bowels. to fifty. Those wishing to join are requested to| been offered heretofore, on which S?& 


AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- [send in their names as soon as possible. Bible | {77ng Ke wom car With each — 


neys and Cures their Diseases. Class, Friday, 7:30 Pp. M. Choral Club, 8:30 P, M.| outfitis a Box of BEsT STAMPING Pow- 

, . DER, PAD, AND Book of INsTRUC- 

Recommended by professional and business men. Confirmation Class, Saturday, 10:30 A, M. TIONS, giving full directions for stamp- 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, aiaiee date aumaee’ enins 
/ WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, UNITY CHURCH, HINSDALE. W.C. Gannett,| for Lustre, Kensington and 
BURLINGTON. VT. minister. Sunday, Feb. 5, services at 10:45 A.M. Se ee ee ae ae iin tice temeans tise 
contains hints and instructions on other matters, too numerous to 
: ~ : ion. singly, f ime, at usual 
A Dollar Bill UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Channing | ‘penton, Bought singly, or « few passerasat a time, at ueual rice 
: ; Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Monday, Feb. 6, | yet this is the Regal Queen of Stamping Outfits and 
can be made for every hour’s work. Wewill show you woo © Mr. Utt Il lead on every hand is acknowledged to be superior, yes, very much su- 
how to doit, reader. Allis new, sure, light and pleas- ev. Mr. er will ie€ad. porter, and ser mach more desirable then thane whieh have been 
j y selling for each and upwards. n 000 ' 
ant. Both S0xes, all ages. Business ite of y 7 oo pear made for us, during the dull walibedh woget them at first cost . 
ao aa. Many maton ake trove than i por toe. the manufacturer was glad to take the order, at cost that his help 
© WOTK. : . . . 5 might ept at work. may depen e ~™ 

No special ability or training required. Reward sure. There is more experience, time and brain work | artistic and fn every way desirable outfit ever put before the public. 
All workers meet with gran ,Fushin business. Ad- represented in the preparation of Hood’s Sarsa-| *! elated tiienina ee ae pose Vledauite be the 
dress at once, Stinson & Co., Portland, ne. parilla than in any other medicine. It is this | best general agricultural, housekeeping and family journal in 
. ; : , America; it is entertaining and of greatest interest, as well as use- 
which makes Hood’s Sarsaparilla peculiar. ful; its contributors embrace the widest range of brilliant talent. 


Furthermore, we have lately become managing owners of that 
grand monthly, Sunshine, for youth; also, for those 


O Z Z O N ’ S of all ages whose hearts are not withered; 16 


. l .4 1 lamns, regular price 75 cents a year. Sun- 
EDICATED Hood’s Household Calendar for 1888. is re-| shine is known favorably Gust geethfe me 4 


M shine is known favorab! 1 a ae sp pone wa in fe arma 
i Ht IMP x i yN i ; ; The best writers for youth, in the world, are its regular contributors ; 
i E i — and, 1; iy it iyp bos beauty and style. itis now quoted ail over the —— as a at ne ye 

, mo akin u i it j rs are splendidly illustrated by the bestartists. We take 

meter at vinnie ences ad aicagentont For | ane Most taking feature about it, because it is| BsBiri pent iat pc och ghee 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. q ’ , y | moderate portion of the cost. 


. in stamps by | hand, and the bright, healthy face of a handsome FREE ! a iks canes wil cuamit Oe a oa 
J.4.POZZONI, | young girl, with a wealth of brown hair, contrasts 100 pattern Stamping Outfit. Trial year sub- 

m@ %. Louis, Mo. be ifull ith h bl b : scriptions will be received for either of the papers 

autifully wit er ue bonnet and strings. | as follows: 1 subscription and 2 outfit, BS cents; @ subscrip- 


ti d tfits, if tat time, 55 ts; 4 subscripti 
Found on nearly every quarter section Every home should have Hood’s Calendar for’88;| na Pent de abel dae iene. e1. For $1 ed & dolier bill, 
f of FREE LAND now open to settle-| for it is so handsome an ornament that it makes a|_ but for less, send B-ons postage stamps. Better at — 
w 
Ee 


; ; * three friends to join you,at 25 cents each; you cando it in a 
ment in Ripe f of Fp meng ee room seem more. cheerful, while for convenient | minutes and they aul thank yoo :.pegens will bho. muafied Seaulerty 
z00d soil, water and climate. Send to arrancement of condensed inf, ti a to their separate addresses. While trial year subscribers are 
“Secretary,’’ Chamber of Commerce, geme : €d information it 1s not] served for much less than cost, it proves the rule that a 
Bismarck, D. T., for maps and information to settlers, | surpassed. Copies may be had at the druggists, or | ery lerge proportion of all who read either paper for a year, want 
manufacturers andinvestors. . it thereafter, and are willing to pay the regular price of 75 cents a 


by sending six cents in stamps toC.I. Hood &| year; through this, as time rolls on, we reapa profit that satisfies us. 
JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTENT 


The trial year subscriptions are almost free, and 
Co., Lowell, Mass. FREE ! this the egal Queen of Sta:nping 
JAF Advertising has always proven — 
= ’ blic. Large sizes of patterns—every size thag can be desired 
An Extended Popularity.—Brown’s included ; all other outfits surpassed, by this, the best, the most 
MAS : S nosk ies for Scarf.7 1-2inch; 2 Tidy desi 7 1-2 inch; 3 Splen 

LORD & THOM ? lic many years. For relieving Coughs, Colds, insel design, 8 inch; 4 Golden “4 inch; 5 Pond Lilies: 6 Pan. 
Sold only in boxes. ries; 160wl; 17 Dog; 18 Butterfly; 19 Apple Blossoms; 2) Calla 
may 21 Anchor; 22 Morning Glories; 23 Japanese Lilies ; 24 Rabbit ; 

u 


Outfits—the best ever known—is entirely free. 
It is the greatest and best offer ever e tothe 

=~ successful. Before placing any 
rtisi consult artistic, the Regal Queen. Below we givea list of a few of 

» Newspaper Adve ng BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been before the pub- the patterns ; 8 oe valuable to admit & naming all: 1 Po 

4.48 and Throat Diseases the have b ud sies; 7 Moss Rose Buds; 8 Tube Roses; 9 Wheat; 10 Oak Leaves; 11 
; 46 to 40 Randolph Street, CHICACO. liable y sen proved re Maiden Hair Ferns; 12 Boy; 13 Girl's Head; 14 Bird; 15 Strawber- 
nch Forget-me-nots; 26 Fuchsias; 27 Bell Drops; 28 Fan; 29 
Clown's Head ; 30 Cat's Head. ‘Y@ other splendid patterns are in- 


cluded in this egal Queen of stamping outfits—in all 100 
THE DECAY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, by patterns. Safe Givery anes ae ing this outfit any lady 
; ; can, without expense, make home beautiful in many ways, can em- 

Rev J . CF. Grumbine, of Sy racuse, 1s character- broider childrens’ and ladies’ clothing in the most charming man- 
ized by the New York Worldasa powerful ser- ner, and readily make money by doing stamping, Lustre, 
eyes fail Kensington and Hand painting for others. A good stamping outfit is 

mon. It criticises the failure of the church to indispensable to every woman who enses to make heme Soaniital. 
; ; This outfit contains patterns for each and eve ranch of n e 

grapple with social problems, and offers some work, flower painting, etc.,andthe Book of Instructions 
practical suggestions. Price, by mail to any makes all clear and realty easy. This outfit will do more for HOME 
harl and LADIES than many times the amount of a trial year subscrip- 

address, 15 cents, Charles H. Kerr & Co., pub- tion spent otherwise; no home should be with out it. The beauti- 


, ; ; ful designs of this REGAL QUEEN of outfits ARE ALL THE RAGE 
<>< 5 ee. lishers, Chicago. . wherever seen; when ever one or tworeach a locality their fame 
| m@ aD 2D aD? > spreads, and many TRIAL YEAR subscriptions usually follow. Man 


who have paid from #1 to #@ for outfits and were satisfied until 
. ~ they saw our designs, have secured our outfit and laid aside for- 
For Rickets, Marasmus, and all Wast- | _ ever the others. Those who subscribe will find the papers well 


, es Y. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, ing Disorders of Children. pe 7 Tapa nee Me ecm ne Ey EGF yds 5 ey 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. ~ ; through such a low price, by continuing subscribers, year after 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Ojil,| yeat,atthe regular price, which all will be willing to admit is low 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn | 2/4) Hypophosphites, is unequaled. The rapidi- enough. ‘The money will gladly be refunded to any one who is not 


urniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- : . A ; ot o 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, |ty’with which children gain flesh and strength GEORGE STINSON & CO., Box 33) PoRTLAND, MAIxe. 


SEDCGWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. | UPOnit is very wonderful. “I have used Scott’s 
s * | Emulsion in cases of Rickets and Marasmus of Dress Stays 
Made in threestyles, 


OUR STUDIES in History of Ireland, 10cts. | long standing. In every case the improvement , 
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ecULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking PoWder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 


— 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.""—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“It has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it...—Tremp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story wh.ch could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.” 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


1869, Twentieth Year. (888. 
THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, 


Monthly Journal Devoted to the Diffusion of Prac- 
. tical eee: 
DR. WM. H. WAHL, EDITOR. 

Every number of the MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER 
consists of 32 large quarto pages and cover, and con- 
tains matter of interest to every one who works with 
hands or brain. The latest improvements in ma- 
chinery, the newest discoveries in science, and infor- 
mation on all subjects of a useful nature for the home 
and es go to make the MANUFACTURER AND 
BuILDER invaluable to those who wish to keep posted 
regarding what is going on in the Mechanical and 
Scientific World. 


No practical man should be without it. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per Year. Free specimen 
copy mailed on application. Every Newsdealer has 
it. Agents wanted in every city and town. Address, 
HENRI CERARD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1001. 83 Nassau St., New York. 


$1,000 REWARD ! 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone's 

ial Wafers. Samplefree. Address 
STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Ill. 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


Semi-MonTuty (Vol. [X. begins Jan. 1, 1888). 
MOTTO: In essentials, Unity; in non-essentiais, 
Liberty ; in ali things, Charity. 


A Unitarian or Free Christian 


Missionary PAPERS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


While this paper Stands for fair play to all sects, 
parties and persons who honestly seek to speak the 
truth “ with malice toward pone and charity for all,” 
it nevertheless earnestly advocates the simple, pure 
and progressive 


RELIGION OF JESUS CHRIST, 
independent of so-called “orthodox” creeds, and 
WITH NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. 

It would gladly help in the glorious endeavor 

* To build the Universal Church 


Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man.’’ 


| It seeks to give 


THE BEST, BRIEFLY AND TO THE POINT 


It has an 
ABLE CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Single copy, one year, $ 1.00 
One hundred (100) copies to one address - 50.00 
ke AGENTS WANTED. Sample copies free. 


J. L. DOUTHIT, Editor and Publisher, 
Shelbyville, [llinois. 


For 1888. Fourth Year. 


QUERIES. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
LITERARY, ART, SCIENTIFIC, AND GEN- 
ERAL EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


Each number contains Literary and His- 
torical Articles, Readings from New Books, 
Literary Gems and Poems, Historical Notes, 
Multum in Parvo, Open Congress of Notes 
and Queries, Reviews, Question Department 
of Questions and Answers on various sub- 
jects, Query Box, Recent Publications, 
Editor’s Table, etc. 


TERMS, $1.00 Per Annum, in Advance. 


Seven Copies for $6.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Address all communications to 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
37 & 39 Court Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 
Clubs. Prepared by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
for 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pub- 


| lishers, Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 


of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
ing our cards. Send 2c. stamp for Lovely 
New Samples and Outfit. N.E,CARD CO. , Wall Conn. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epitor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single copies, § cents. 


Tae Woman's Trrpune wae founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman euffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TrrsunNe. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send iteme of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRiBuUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
. > — or a club of twenty-five the same bound 

n leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to car vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


MINOT J, SAVAGES WORKS, 


ES ee eae ee $1.50 
My Creed. Latest volime of sermons. 12mo... 1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Smalli6mo. .50 


Poems. 16mo. Full gilt. With portrait......- 1.50: 
Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt...........- 1.25 
hg i aa a A a 1.00 
ee io, cass anense euneee 1.00 
I Ln ne 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo...............-.--..... 1.00 
Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo..................-. 1,00 
The Modern Sphinx. 1%mo...................««- 1.00: 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo.-................ 1.00 
Talks about Jesus. 12mo-.................-.--..-- 1.00 
Man, Woman and Child. 12mo.....-..........--.- 1,00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo-...... ......-.-.. 1.50 


a oe, sn. cestetanseecsanns . aa 
The Minister’s Hand Book. For Christenings, 
Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth..........-... 75 


Published by Grorcr H. E.uis, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 1% Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 


‘It is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view, It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
quirers Ihave nodoubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is-exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but a nat- 
ural gift of character-painting. The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this ag ey a 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—/Vora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H, 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


